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can throw light. And we contend that if the contrast be pre-
sented to a statesman, between a community organised for the
utmost efficiency iu production, vet containing a considerable
leaven of pauperism, and a community less efficiently organised
for production, but whose institutions are more calculated to
guard against pauperism, the statesman is obliged to act upon
a preference (which in our opinion should be in favour of the
latter), in founding institutions tending to one or the other re-
sult. But if the superiority in one respect turns out to be real
and great, and in the other to be only apparent; or," if real
extremely small in comparison, in that case at least it is obvious
that practical statesmanship ought to be directed towards pro-
ducing the result that manifestly tends to yield the most ad-
vantage.

We return, then, to the questions formerly proposed. And
first, are farmers more effective producers than peasants ?

A very common mode of answering this question is, to assume
certain countries ay respectively typical of the systems, and to
infer the success of tach system from a comparison of these
countries

England is usually, and indeed necessarily, taken as the type
of the farm system ; France as that of the peasant system. It is
confidently affirmed that English agriculture is vastly more suc-
cessful than the agriculture of France; and it is said that French
cultivators work harder with an inferior result. This may be
tine, though we doubt it: but we hold that the comparison be-
tween England and France is a very misleading one. It is found-
ed mainly on the computation that two-thirds of the population
of France are agriculturists, and only one-third of that of Eng-
land. Hence, it is inferred that while in France the labour of
two cultivators maintains only three persons, in England the
labour of two cultivators maintains six : and according to this
estimate, English labour is twice as productive as French. This
might be true, if no food were imported into either country,
aud if the agriculture of both countries were employed solely in
the production of food. But as food is largely imported into
England, we should know precisely the proportion between the
food importation of England aud that of France, before we
ventured to make any statement as to the proportion of
the population supported on home-grown food in each country.
This one consideration is sufBcient to render the whole estimate
so uncertain that its force in argument is greatly reduced.
And when it is further considered that a very large quantity of